CHAPTER  XVI
THE KING WILLS IT

IN the autumn of 1936 there were many who knew
that sooner or later a crisis in King Edward the
Eighth's life must arrive, but the country as a whole
was unprepared for it. It was at the beginning of
December that the nation was suddenly confronted with
a situation without parallel in our time. A month
earlier, at the Ipswich Assizes, a woman whose name
was unknown to the general public, obtained a decree
nisi against her second husband. She was Mrs. Ernest
Simpson. Her name had been bandied about in the
American Press for some time, but it was not until the
first week of December that she became famous in
England.

Some were heard to say that the British Press had
conspired to keep the public ignorant of the fact that
King Edward was in love with Mrs. Simpson. They
were wrong. There was no conspiracy. Loyalty and
circumspection were the only motives which brought
about this unanimity.

At first, the public was off its guard, and all manner
of excited opinions were given out. There was a
momentary danger of the situation being turned into a
political crisis. That it was not so turned, the country
was chiefly indebted to Mr. Baldwin. For a clear idea
of the sequence of events leading to the crisis, we
cannot do better than follow the account which Mr.
Baldwin himself gave to the House of Commons on
the day when King Edward's last word had been
spoken.

Mr. Baldwin told the House that although he had
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